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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Thursday,  Sept.  11,  1941. 


QUESTION  BOX 


;Pointers  on  Boy's  Trousers 
:ihere  place  clothes  closets? 
'How  economize  on  oil  heating? 


ANSV/EES  FEOMs 
Home  economists  and  engineers 
of  the  IJ„  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture . 
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Autumn  is  in  the  air,  to  judge  from  today's  question-box.     One  mother  asks 
about  boys'  school  clothes.    Another  homemaker  wants  ideas  on  ne^  closets.  And 
there's  a  question  from  a  woman  who  is  thinking  about  starting  th^  furnace.  She 
wants  to  know  how  to  economize  on  oil  in  heating.    All  these  questions  were  answer- 
ed by  home  economists  or  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  writer  says:     "My  two  little  boys  are  9  and  11.     They  wear  out 
their  trousers  much  faster  than  their  coats,  so  I  often  buy  separate  pavts  for 
them.    Can  you  give  me  any  pointers  on  buying  them?" 

The  home  economists  reply  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  published  a  new  bulletin  called  "Buying  Eoys'  Suits".     That  bulletin  con- 
tains a  section  on  trousers.     This  is  too  long  to  quote  completely.    We  are  glad  to 
send  this  mother — or  any  other  mother — a  copy  of  the  bulletin.     Just  write  to  t\e 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  "Buying  Boys'  Suits." 
Meantime,  if  anyone  has  to  buy  boys'  trousers  right  away  without  waiting  until  the 
bulletin  arrives,  here  are  some  good  points  to  check: 

Look  for  accurate  cut  with  the  grain  of  the  material,  and  see  that  the  pat- 
tern in  the  fabric  matches  at  seams.     Notice  whether  the  crotch  is  pieced.  Good 
trousers  are  never  pieced.     Those  made  to  sell  at  a  very  low  price  almost  always  are. 
2iey  non't  wear  well  at  the  piecing  seams,  and  many  times  the  seams  are  so  poorly 


oade  they  pull  out. 


See  that  trouser  seam  allowances  are  at  least  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  In 
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unlined  trousers,  either  wools  or  washables,  the  seams  of  good  trousers  are 
"serged".    That  means  overcast  by  machine  to  prevent  raveling.    On  winter  shorts 
and  knickers  the  seams  are  hidden  beneath  a  lining.     Try  to  check  the  size  of  the 
seams  by  feeling,    flell-made  knickers  and  shorts  have  smoothly  fitting  lining — no 
folds  or  wrinkles.     If  the  lining  and  trousers  are  seamed  together  the  seams  are 
bulky.    They  will  never  press  or  look  well,  and  they  pucker  if  the  lining  shrinks. 
Good-quality  trousers  and  linings  are  made  as  two  separate  garments.    Each  seam  is 
tressed  open  before  the  lining  and  trousers  are  put  together.     Closely  woven  cotton 
Till  rith  no  excess  sizing  makes  the  best  trouser  lining. 

Boys  invariably  give  their  pockets  hard  wear.    Pockets  that  will  last  are 
nade  of  twilled  cotton  much  like  the  trouser  lining  but  stronger.     The  mouth  of 
every  pocket  is  taped  inside  to  preserve  the  shape.    At  the  ends  look  for  secure 
stitching  or  worked  bars  to  guard  against  tears.     Inside  the  pockets  see  if  the 
trouser  material  extends  well  down  inside  so  the  lining  will  not  show  as  the  pockets 
are  used.    Pocket  seams  need  to  be  double- stitched  for  strength,  and  to  make  them 
easy  to  keep  clean. 

A  bias  inside-facing  around  the  waist  gives  the  best  fit.     Under  it  there 
i 8  usually  a  strip  of  firm  cotton,  also  cut  on  the  bias,  to  keep  proper  shape  and 
to  prevent  wrinkling. 

Check  the  width  of  the  fly  lap,  the  number  and  quality  of  buttons  and  button- 
s,  the  stays  and  the  stitching.     On  well-made  trousers  underneath  the  inside  fly 
extension  a  lining  stay  extends  on  down  through  the  crotch  to  reinforce  it,  in 
addition  to  the  main  crotch  stay.    As  to  materials,  cotton  corduroy  is  a  classic, 
fcoj  of  the  corduroys  now  come  in  mottled,  wool-like  patterns.     Several  other  soft, 
•'ra  cotton  fabrics  are  suitable  for  winter  trousers. 

''ell,  so  much  for  boys'  trousers.    Now  here's  the  next  letter.     "We  need 
■Wt  closets  and  storage  places  as  our  family  has  frown  ^n^e  fv>«  Vi.-?n»«?         v  111 
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Can  you  suggest  some  way  of  putting  them  in  without  cutting  up  rooms?    We  don't 
care  for  corner  closets,  either." 

Engineers  of  the  Department  say  that  this  writer  can  get  some  good  ideas 
from  the  closet  bulletin,  Number  1865,  and  possibly  also  from  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1738,  "Farmhouse  Plans."    As  far  as  possible,  put  closets  in  spaces  that  won't  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose.     Under  stairs  and  eaves,  for  example.     You  want  such 
closets  easy  to  get  at,  but  inconspicuous.     Sometimes  you  can  put  a  new  partition 
wall  between  two  rooms,    parallel  to  the  existing  partition  but  about  3  feet  or 
more  away  from  it.     This  reduces  one  room  in  size,  but  it  often  is  more  satisfactory 
to  have  the  extra  storage  space  than  to  have  the  large  room.    Make  this  long  nar- 
row space  into  two  or  even  three  closets  one  for  each  room  and  one  in  the  hall, 

perhaps.    A  partition  of  this  kind  does  not  "cut  up"  the  room  otherwise. 

This  suggestion  is  in  line  with  a  letter  received  from  a  radio  listener  who 
lives  in  Michigan,  and  has  to  contend  with  very  cold  winters.     She  says 5  "Closets 
built  in  inside  walls  help  to  keep  garments  much  warmer  so  you  don't  get  chilled 
when  you  put  them  on.     This  is  worth  keeping  in  mind  for  the  coat  closet  where  you 
nit  guests'  coats.    And  if  you  want  your  kitchen  to  be  warm,  plan  to  put  as  many 
the  closets  as  possible  on  the  outside  walls  of  the  kitchen  to  insulate  them." 

And  here's  still  another  idea:     If  you  have  very  wide  halls,  you  can  some- 
times build  useful  closets  along  one  wall  without  interfering  with  passage  through 
the  hall.    Or  cut  off  one  end  of  a  hall-way  for  a  closet. 

Cur  last  question  is,  "How  can  I  conserve  oil  in  heating  my  house  this 
winter?"    Engineers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  give  these  suggestions.  They 
Ask  your  oil-burner  service  man  to  use  a  flue-gas  analyzer  in  checking  up  the 
heat  you  are  getting  for  the  amount  of  oil  burned.     Then  ask  him  to  adjust  your 
furnace  for  a  low  firing  rate  of  one  gallon  per  hour.     Even  if  you  don't  run  the 
furnace  very  long  at  a  time,  a  high  firing  rate  such  as  1.65  gallons  per  hour  con- 
sumes more  oil,  just  as  fast  driving  uses  up  more  gasoline  per  mile  than  moderate 
driving.    You  may  be  able  to  save  between  $15  and  $17  a  year  by  adopting  slow  fir- 
ni-    If  oil  costs  7  cents  a  gallon,  that  may  mean  more  than  200  gallons  a  year 
^ed,  at  no  real  inconvenience  to  you. 

That's  all  the  questions  and  answers  for  today. 


